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ABSTRACT 

Reported is the 1970^71 school year of Vermont 
Consulting Teacher Program (Burlington) during which one consulting 
teacher, one consulting teacher intern, and one consulting 
teacher«in*training assisted 37 teachers and three aides in providing 
special educational services for 79 students in regular elementary 
classrooms and two students in special classes. The report examines 
service and research activities such as (consultation vith district 
teachers, an accredited course for district teachers, a fall 
workshop, and follovup of tvo students served in 1969-70); teacher 
preparation (involving two inservice workshops, accredited course 
work and practicum experience in classroom application of behavior 
modification principles); parent involvement; and dissemination 
activities. The appendix contains sample service/research projects in 
which participating teachers describe particular students, behaviors 
which the teacher desired to change, teaching/learning methods and 
materials, baseline and contingency data, and results. (6N) 
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ABSTRACT 

A cooperative project of the College cf 
Education, University of Vermont; Divi- 
sion of Special Educational and Pupil 
Pf?rsonnel Services of the Vermont State , 
Department of Education; and the Burlington 
District in Chittenden County; funded 
under Title VI -A, Elementary and Sec- t 
oxicxry Education Act. 

Durini3 the 197C-1S71 scl;ool year., the Consulting Teacher 
' irogr&n in the Burlington School District provided special edu- 

cational services; ^cv 79 children eligible for special education 
services onrollad in regular elementary classrooms and two en- 
rollod in sp^cicl cl »s'^rooT.'.s. One Burlint^ton consulting teacher, 
one consulting teacher intern, and one consulting teacher-in- 
training assisted 37 teachers and three aides who requested ron- 
julting r.3rvic»£S. Cooperating teachers obtained daily measures 
of oducaticr.al ecjial dsficiti, of children eligible for 
spccitil ddwcclior. c^rvicc:], which v.'cr« then ameliorated througli 
c.pplicationG of behavior : edification principles. In addition, 
the conGultirii' tcaclicr -tarf conducted v;orkshops for teachers 
during tho fall cr.d a^rrir.^'. terms to provide in-service training 
"i in behavior rtodi f icatic.i principles, and the consulting teacher 

offered a graduate ] ivel c.'ucaticn course each semester for 
Zui'lingtor. cichool tet.r!;orG. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The consulting teacher, in cooperation with the classroom 
teacher, seeks to provide special educational services to eligible 
children who are enrolled in regular elementary classrooms. 
These services are provided through systematic applications of 
learning principles and are evaluated through functional analyses 
of behaviors of concern. For a more complete description of the 
rationale and method of the consulting teacher approach to special 
education, the reader is referred to the 19fi8-1969 Yearly Report 
of the Consu l ting Teacher Program , Volume 

SERVICE AND RESEARCH 

Procedures 

In the Burlington School District, the consulting teacher 
tean included a full-time consulting tca-her, one consulting 
teacher intern, one consulting toacher-iri. training, one full-time 
aide, and one half-tine aide. Costs for thi. program were met 
by the district and Title VI ESEA State of Vermont funds. The 
Duriington Schcol District provided office space, necessary 
supplies and equipnent for th«. program. Social Security benefits 
for the consulting teacher and consulting teacher intern, and 
over half of the consulting teacher's salary 

Th.. consulting teacher spent four days each t'eek consulting 
v/ith district teachers, providing a UVf accredited course for 

jMcKenzie, H. 1968 -19^9 Yearly Report of thc_ Consulting Teacher 

Program , Vol. I . : "Burl inrton , Vt . , Consulting Teacher Program, 
College ofTducation, University of Verr.ont , 1970, 
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district teachers, and assisting thci consulting teacher intern 
and consulting teachcr-in-training in the fall workshop. One 
day each week was spent consulting with the UVM program staff 
members concerning program goals and the effectiveness of 
classrcom procedures. 

The consulting teacher intern spent three to four days 
each week in the school district, while the consulting teacher- 
in-training worked two to three days for the district. The 
remaining days were spent on courcj work at UVF, consulting 
with UVM program staff members on individual service projects 
in the schools, and preparation of materials for v;orkshop 
participants. Services provided by the consulting teacher intern 
and the consulting teacher-in-training included consulting with 
workshop and course participants, making classroom observations, 
and assisting teachers with workshop and course requirements. 
The consulting teacher intern and the consulting teacher-in- 
training co-directed a fifteen-week workFhop for inscrvicc 
training of teachers in the fall. In the spring, the consulting 
teacher intern and consulting teacher-in- training each directed 
workshops. The supervision of the consulting teacher intern 
and the consulting tcachcr-in- train ing ' s practicur experience 
was provicied by Dr. Ldward N. ilanlcy ond Betsy H. Schneider, 
Special Education Program staff mcmbv^rs. 

Results 

A total of 7 9 children v.'erc served in the schools of Ae-jnis, 
Champlain, John J. Flynn, 5. V/. Thdy(.r, Lawrence Barnes, Lawrence 
Barncs /-nnex, Christ the King, and Burlington High School. 
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Seventy-seven of these children were enrolled in regular elementary 
classrooms, while two children were enrolled in special classes. 
Seventy-nine children demonstrated changes in desired directions 
as indicated by graphs depicting measures of behavior. In addition, 
indications of improvement were reported by teachers, parents, 
and other school personnel. Of the 79 children served, 19 
children were provided special procedures for the entire school 
year. Twenty-one children received special attention for two 
or more behaviors. For each child served, a written report 
v;as prepared which included a brief description of the child, 
definitions of behaviors of concern, measurement procedures, 
teaching/ learning procedures, and results. Reports were provided 
for eanh child's permanent record folder, as vjell as for the 
parents of each child. Due to space limitations, only repre- 
sentative studies conducted by teachers will be presented 
herein. Complete descriptions of all the studies will be 
available upon request from the Consulting Teacher Program, 
University of Ver^mont. 

Behaviors of concern included academic behaviors such as 
attending to reading, arithmetic, and work materials;, completion 
of self-assigned tasks, writing, and spelling-, and social bchav/iors 
such ds speaking out without permission, thumbsucking , mispro- 
nunciations, following school rules, and disruptive and aggressive 
behaviors . 

Effective teaching/ learning procedures devised for increasing 
appropriate classroom behaviors included the use of immediate and 
frequent teacher praise for desired behavior, opportunity for 
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wear badges and pins, cards sent home, and tokens prcsenced for 
appropriate behavior. Tokens were later exchanged for free time 
activities, games, special school jobs, small trinkets, home praise, 
time with a parent, or money given at home. For some children, 
teacher praise for appropriate behavior was effective in decreasing 
inappropriate behavior. 

Follow up procedures 

Of the 29 children served during the 1969-1970 school year, 
follow up services were provided for two elementary children 
on the basis of requests from current teachers. Services 
included conducting service/research projects of behaviors of 
concern for the current year. A third child left the Burlington 
School District and received follow up services from a consulting 
teacher- in-training in a neighboring district. For some of the 
children, current inf orraation , such as satisfactory academic 
levels, achievement test scores, grades and promotions were obtained 
through telephone conversations and meetings with current teachers. 
For the other children, no requests for follow up services were 
made. 



TEACHER PP.EPARATIOfj 



InservicG - Workshop 

In cooperation with the Burlington consulting ttracher, the 
consulting teacher intern and consulting teacher-in- training 
conducted two worJ<.shops for inservict. training of teachers. A 
half-year workshop was held at Thayur School for ten teachers from 
three c ~ • r ■ Xv/o second ■ 

o 
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workshops were conducted serving six teachers from one parochial 
school and four teachers from four public schools. 

During the first semester, participants met for one hour 
sessions, one afternoon a week, for 15 weeks. During the second 
semester, participants met individually with their instructor 
at least one hour a week for 15 weeks. Course work included an 
introduction to learning principles. Practicum experience involved 
cleisroom applications of these principles in providing special 
educational services to handicapped learners. Movies were 
available for the teachers during workshop sessions v;hich pertained 
to the application of principles of learning theory in the 
classroom. 

Each participant undertook a service/research project in~ 
volving a handicapped learner. During a specified daily perdod, 
the teacher observed and recorded the behavior as it occurred 
in the classroom. Objectivity of definition and recording was 
provided by the consulting teacher intern and consulting teachcr- 
in-training. V/hen initial measures which defined behaviors of 
concern were obtained, the teacher arranged the classroom envi- 
ronment so that the defined behavior of the child was modified 
in the desired direction. The consulting teacher intern and 
consulting teachor-in-training also helped each teacher develop 
programmed instructional materials when warranted by children's 
handicaps . 

The effectiveness of a particular teaching/learning procedure 
was monitored by graphs depicting daily measures of behavior. 
If the graphs did not shov; changes in the desired direction, the 
procedure was modifiec or a new procedure was introduced. In 

o 
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this way, tht teacher assumed the responsibility for arranging 
the classroom environment so as to provide measured educational 
growth. 

Procedures found effective for one period during the day 
were often carried out by teachers during the remainder of the 
ciay. In addition, three teachers used similar procedures for 
other children in their classrooms. 

Consultants from the University for these v;orkshops included 
one psychologist and one U.V.M. consulting tf^acher from the 
staff of tiie University program. 

Inscrvice - U.V.M. Accredited Course 

The Burlington consulting teacher offered an undergraduate/ 
graduate level course in education (Laboratory Experience in 
Education; Achieving Educational Objectives for Handicapped 
Learners J I and II) during the fall and spring semesters for 
17 teachers and one aide in the Burlington School District . 
Four of the 18 teachers enrolled in the course for both semesters. 
Fall classes were held weekly for one -hour sessions over a 15 
week period in the Thayer Elementary School. During the spring 
semester, classes were held each week for each teacher on an 
individual basis. 

During both semesters, classroom teachers applied techniques 
and procedures for managing and educating handicapped learners 
in regular *_lcmentary classrooms. V/ork units developed by the 
Consulting Teacher Program, individual readings, and films were 
provided for the teachers. 

During the fall semester, the consulting teacher intern and 
the consulting teacher-in- training assisted the consulting teacher 
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by making classroom obsfcrvations , by providing individual help 
to teachers enrolled in the course, and by testinp the teachers 
on completed work units. 

During the spring, semester, the consulting teacher intern 
assisted the consulting teacher by working with one teacher en- 
rolled in the course for the entire sernester. 

Role and Training of Consulting Teacher Aider, 

One consulting teacher aide was employed full-time, while 
a second aide was employed on a half-time basis. The major role 
of the full-time consulting teacher aide was that of technical 
assistant. Technical assistant duties included collating, tabu- 
lating, and graphing the daily measures of behaviors obtained by 
each teacher; obtaining measures simultaneously with teachers 
to ensure objectivity of measurement and recordin? procedures i 
calculating reliability coefficients, ranges, and averages for 
each project: developing data sheets for individual teachers; 
insuring that teachers v;erc provided with adequate materials ; 
and the preliminary writing of reports. 

The half-time aide graphed data and performed secretarial 
duties which included filing data, case studies, and other 
office materials; preparing reports: ordering office supplies 
and learning nattrials; and completing office forms for 
expenses. In addition, tht aides mimcogr'aphed and collated 
teaching/lu-arning materials used in teacher workshops and 
courst-s . 

In general, training of the half-time aide was undertaken 
by the consulting teacher intern who demonstrated how to plot 
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measures on graph paper and how to rtcord daily data on tabu- 
lation sheets. The full-time aide had participated in the Barnes 
Annex Workshop durinf the 1969-1970 school year. Thus, when she 
began the current school year, she was familiar with the procedures 
used by the consulting teacher. The full-tiire aide enrolled in 
the fall semester course and carried out a service project at 
Burlington High School in the ASPIRE prograiT'. 

PARENT IMVOLVI:^'ENT 

Service/research projects were undertaken with the informed 
and written consent of the parents. Conferences were held with 
the parent in order to explain procedure, s and obtain vjritten 
permissions. Some parents expressed interest in helping their 
children at home. 

One parent carried out a project at home for her son. 
Twelve parents cooperated v;ith the classroom teachers by providing 
reinforcers in the homes at the appropriate times. 

DISSEMINATION 

Meetings were held with the Director of Pupil Pv. rsonnel 
Servic^;S for the Burlington School District .is v/ell as the school 
psychologist, guidance, counselor, -and principals to provide 
information on curr...nt activities and progress of children served. 
In addition, meetings w<-.re held to plan dir* ctions and servicts 
for the ensuing year. 

The consulting teacher, consulting teacher intern, and 
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a school district teacher, presented the Consult inp Teacher 
Program services at the Superintendent's Luncheon in the fall 
of 1970. The conr,ulting teacher and a school district teacher 
were guest lecturers at a course in Physical Education for the 
Atypical Child at the University in December. The consulting 
teacher also presented a paper at the Second Annual Convention 
for Behavioral Educators at the University of Kansas in May, 
1971. 

The consulting t^sacher intern presented, with workshop 
participants, the rssuits of the spring workshop at Christ the 
King School. 

Both the consulting teacher intern and the consulting 
teacher«in-training participated in a presentation at Trinity 
College, VEA Convention, and the consulting teacher intern 
also attended the Convention in Kansas in May. 

At the Second Annual Convention for Behavioral Educators 
in Burlington, in May of 1971, three consultees fror" the Burlington 
District presented their service projects. 

Visitors to the district Consulting Teacher ProgrdP and 
elenentary schools included a representative from the lollow 
Through Data P.etrieval Center at the University of Kansas, four 
representatives from the Waterbury Elementary School, eight student 
teachers from England, tv;o specialists from Brattleboro schools, 
and a principal and superintendent from the Ludlow school system. 
In addition, Miss Jean Garvin intervic-wed the consulting teacher, 
'?nd visited one elementary school during an evaluation of the 
Special Education Program, College of Education. Miss Jean 



Garvin and Kiss Josephine Taylor also visited the district during 
a Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped site visit. 

Letters requesting individual ^evaluations were sent to all 
teachers and aides participating in the program, as well as to 
the principals and the parents v;hose children v/erc served. 
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Anns Browne - Adams School 

PROCLDURES 

Subjects and classroom 

Rachael, Ronny, and Cal were pupils in a transitional first- 
grade classroom of 12 children. Each of the pupils had previous 
kindergarten experiences, but lacked the appropriate academic 
and social skills to enter an average first-grade classroom. 

The teacher noted that the majority of her pupils did not 
complete their assignments, made careless errors, and were very 
easily distracted from their work. Their lack of motivation 
and inability to work independently greatly hampered their 
success. For these reasons, the teacher decided to set up 
a contingency management progran for her entire class. Mea- 
surements were kept and graphed for all 12 children, however", 
only the individual data for Ronny, Rachael, and Cal and 
the averaged whole class data will be presented. 

Cal was a six-year-old boy, who had poor writing skills 
and showed a lack of coordination. Ronny was an unmotivated 
six-year-old boy who seldon completed his v;ork. Rachael, a 
six-year-old girl, had been excluded from attending her 
afternoon class because of inappropriate social behaviors. 
Through the systematic use of a token system, the teacher 
previously decreased Rachael 's inappropriate social behaviors 
and wac now interested in improving her academic behaviors. 

Behaviors and r.easurement s 

Three specific Ian e behaviors were <"i ' These were 



mcjctsured for each pupil in the class. 

The daily writing lesson included '-'riting the name of the 
day, the month, first name, last name, and address. The teacher 
made a model of the capital and small form for one letter of the 
alphabet on the bo-^rd. Each child was required to write each 
form five times. Each of the words wr.i.tten correctly was scored 
as one response. Thus, a total or 15 correct responses was 
possible. Criteria for "correctly written'' were: the letter 
or letters touching the bottom line of the primary writing japer, 
as v\;ell as the appropriate li.ne above the letter, legible and 
correctly formed according to the teacher's model. 

Four individualized teacher prepared work papers were pre- 
sented daily to each child. Papers included work in reading, 
readiness work and recognizing color words. Tne percent correct 
was calculated for each paper. The four percentages were then 
averaged. 

The third behavior measured was the percent correct in reading 
workbook assignments. Each child was assigned two pages from the 
workbook daily, individualized to his specific level. The 
percent correct for both pages was calculated and averaged. 

To insure objectivity of definition and measurement procedurt-s, 
an independent observer periodically calculated percentages 
correct. Peliability was 100% in all cases. 
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A multiple baseline design across the three behaviors was 
usfcd to demonstrate th i relationship between the behaviors and the 
systematically applied consequences used to modify them. Measure- 
ment of the three behaviors for all 12 pupils provided a baseline 
against which changes were evaluated. The teacher then applied 
consequences for each behavior at different points in tiii.c during 
the course of the scliocl year. 

Teaching/ learning methods and materials 

The first two hours of the morning were conducted as an inde- 
pendent study time whtn the pupils completed their individual 
assignments. 

The teacher corrected assigned worksheets as the children worked 
on them, by placing big red C's next to the correct responses. 

Instructional materials for language included teacher pre- 
pared worksheets and the Palo Alto reading workbook (Palo Alto 
Reading Progrc.m: Sequential Steps in Reading. Harcourt , Brace and 
World, Inc. , 1968 . ) 

Baseline 

The teacher corrected each paper as the children worked and 
recorded the number of correctly writtt-n letters and words , the 
average percent correct for four workpapers, and the average 
percent correct for the two reading workbook pages. 
Contingency (writing only) 

A toktjn system was established using points contingent upon 
academic work. When the child finished the writing lesson, he 
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raised his l^and and the teacher corrected it intmcdiatcly by 
circling thosi; lutturr> or •-♦ci'ds v;hich met htr criteria. Tncorrect 
responscji v;ure ipnorcJ and inuivicmal instruction war> given at this 
tire. One point was given for each correctly written word and 
each correctly written letter. The points were recorded on an 
index card niarked off in 100 squares. The pupil continued working 
to coj pletfe. his lour work papers and workbook, but points were not 
given for these b»£.I.aviors at this timo. All three behaviors 
continued to be meaj-nired by the teacher. 

At the end of tliu morning, the pupi]. used his points to buy 
activities durinr. a *'fun timt ' period. Activities such as painting, 
using the v;ork bench, and playing in the doll's house had a higher 
cost than activities such as blocks, puzzles, 'ind games. "Later on, 
v/hen points were also made contingent on correct work papers and 
reading, the prices of the activities were raised because of the 
increased earning power of the children. 

Any child who did not spend all of his points for fun time used 
the remaining points to buy ''class helper" jobs for the following 
day. The pupil with the greatest number of points was able to 
choose his job fiist. The one with the next largest number of points 
chose next, and so on, until »jach child had a job. Those children 
who had no points I'A't over, chosv. last. In this way, all points 
earncc for that day v/ere used and a new point card was begun thi 
next day. 

Af*»-r nin-: dnys of contingent points for writing, contingent 
points wt:ru syi^ti^T'.at ically applied to Lht work pap^-rs. When th*- 
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fou?^ pripers t.iere corpleted, the child raised his hand and the teacher 
corrected the .;ork. Tht: pupil received in points for a perfect 
(100%) paper. Thu3, if eacl^ paper were 100^ correct, a total 
of UC points could bo earned. If the child corrected every inistake 
on his paper, he earned B points. One point was fiver) when the 
child wrote his nanc on each paper. Thus, a posf^i.ble points 
could be etirned for work papers, brinfinp the total possible points 
to be earned for v»ritinf. and v;ork papers to S9. The prices of the 
fun tir.c activities v;ere increased proportionately. 

After these procedures had been in effect over a l'^ day pr-riod 
foi^ writinf and work papers, contin^rent points were also fiven 
for correct workbook assipnmonts . Tht child rect;ived 2 0 points 
for a conpletcly correct page in the workbook, '/hc-n he corrected 
all errors, he received ir points. Ont: point v;as riven for 
writing his name. Thus, a total of Ul points was possible for 
workbook assignments, naking it possible to earn a tot il of 100 
points. As before, pr ices on th^ fun tiir.i. activitit s wric raised 
accordingly . 

Rr.su LTS 

Fi^'ure 1 shea's thi- ar.uri re nt s obtaint d for the cla5;G avrrar* . 
Th»; man nurbv.r cf correct spcnr* s in vritinp during bastlint was 
l»-ss than 1. "..'ht.n points v.-cr-. rad. confinr'nt upon ccrrf.'Ct v;ritin;» 
b<.,havior, th«.. clasr. avt. raf ^ incrc ar« to a 'n, r-.n f^f 7 correct rispons«.n. 
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Duriag baseline, the class average for percent correct on work 
papers was 77%. During contingency, it increased to 85% correct. 
The average percent correct for the workbook behavior during base- 
line was 76% and during contingency, it was 87%. 
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Fig. 1. Daily class averages for three different 
language behaviors. 

Figure 2 presents the measurements for Ronny. During baseline 

in writing, the mean number of correct responses, was less than 1, 

ranging from 0 to 3. When points were applied contingently, correctly 

written responses increased to a mean of 8 with a range of 1 to m. 

During baseline, the mean percent correct on work papers was 81%, 

ranging from U2% to 100% correct. The mean percent correct increased 

to 91% during contingency, ranging from 7 3% to 100% correct. During 
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baseline for the workbook behavior, the mean percent correct for 
Ronny was 74%, ranging from 0% to 100%. When points were systematically 
applied, the mean increased to 9U% correct, ranging from 62% to 
100% correct. 
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Fig. 7. Daily correct language responses for Ronny* 
As presented in figure 3, writing responses during base- 
line, averaged less than 1 for Rachael. She received a score of 
1 on one day only, and 0 on all other days. During contingency, 
writing responses increased to a mean of 7, ranging from 1 to 12 
correct responses. During baseline on work papers, the mean was 77% 
correct, with a range of 0% to 100% correct. When points were 
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applied contingently, the mean increased to 85%, ranging from 
M correct to 100% correct. During baseline for the workbook 
behavior, there was a mean of 701 correct and a range of 0 to 
100% correct. During contingency period for workbook behavior, 
the mean increased to 94% correct, ranging from 65% to 100% correct. 
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Fig- 3, Daily correct language responses for Rachael, 

Figure 4 presents the results for Cal when the token system 
was applied contingently* Ouring the writing baseline, correct 
responses averaged less than 1, with a range cf 0 to 2 • During con-- . 
tingency, the mean number of correct responses increased to 7, rang- 
ing from 1 to 12, In baseline for the workbook behavior, a mean of 70% 
correct was obtained, with a range of 52% to 100% correct- When points 
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were applied contingently, the mean increased to 88% correct, ranging 
from 67% to 1C0% correct. The mean number of correct responses 
for the baseline in the workbook behavior was 7^%, with a range 
of 0% to 100% correct. During contingency, the mean increased to 
9U% correct, ranging from 67% to 100% correct. 
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Fig, 4, Daily correct language responses for Cal, 
Figures 5 through 10 reflect the writing skills of Ronny, 
Rachael, and Cal at different points during the study. 
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Fig. 5. V/riting sample for Ronny during 
baseline conditions (Jaiiuary) 
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Fig* 6. Writing canplJ fjr ^onnv (iui^in^ 
contingency pe:^Iocl (Karch) 
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Fig. 7. Writing sample for Rachael during 
baseline conditions (January) 
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Fig. 8. Writing sample for Rachael during 
contingency period (February) 




Fig. 9. Writing sample for Cal during 
baseline conditions (January) 
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Fig. 10. Writing sample for Cal during 
contingency period (March) 
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The systematic application of learning conditions was moni- 
tored by precise measurement of academic behavior. Measures obtained 
during baseline conditions were lower than those obtained during 
contingency for all pupils in the classroom. 

The token system used was both effective and easily monitored 
by the teacher. General classroom behavior became more acceptable, 
and all of the pupils developed improved independent study habits. 
As is demonstrated by the examples, the writing behavior of Pachael, 
Ronny, and Cal, especially, improved. The accui-acy in written work 
also increased in all cases. 

It was reported that the children continued to maintain these 
im.provcd study habits in their afternoon class with another teacher. 
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PROCEDURES . 

Subject and classroom 

Peter was an eight-year-old boy in a second-grade classroom 
of 35 children. He attended a parochial school in a middle income 
area. Peter's teacher was concerned about his attitude toward 
school, as well as his academic work. He rarely attended to the 
task at hand, played with his erasers and crayons, sharpened his 
pencil, and walked about the room. His assignments were seldom 
complete and frequent errors were the rule, rather than the exception. 
Peter found few friends in school, and was often chided for his 
incorrect answers. Kis general attitude was one of unhappim ss 
and dislike for his situation. Peter's parents V7ere extremely 
dissatisfied with his academic progress, as well at, his behavior 
at home. He was often heard to say, 'No one likes mo. I want to 
die. The boy was also receiving psychological services at the 
time of this study. 

Behavior 

It was decided to measure Peter's academic and attending behavior 
during math periods. The percent complete and the percent correct 
of the daily math assignment v/ere recorded by the teacher. The 
percent of attending v;as obtained by observing Peter at the end of 
every three minutes during the 30-minute study period. The -number 
of times he was engaged in study, i.e., face oricr;tcd to task. 
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divided by the total number of observations (10), irultipllcd by 100, 
yitjlded the percent of attending b»:havior. 

Measurement and reliability 

The percent complete and percc-nt correct were measured by 
the teacher during the daily 3 0-minute independent study period, 
from l.no to 1-30. Attending was measured periodically by the 
teacher or consultinp teacher. 

To insure objectivity of definition and measurement procedures, 
a second observer recorded attending behavior at the same time and 
in the same manner. Reliability for the academic data was found 
by the second observer independently calculatinf the percent 
correct and complete on individual assignments. Both the 
teacher and the observer were in 100% a^^reement for all seven 
reliability checks for both academic and attending responses, 

Teaching/learninp methods and mat'..rial s 

During math, the teacher instructtd the entire class. A 
30-minute independent study period followed when children were 
to compl'. te th*..ir assipnments in th».; v^/orkbook. Papers were then 
passed in for correction. During the study period, the teacher 
circulat<-d amonp the childrt^n, answered questions, and occasionally, 
plact.d a correct mark on the work of various pupils. 

Basel ine 

Occasionally, the teacher piompt.,.d Piter to be pin his work, 
and helped hir find the necessary materials (pencil, eraser.) 
Sh>_ measured thcj percent com^pletv.. and percent correct of the; 
assigned work, as v/t.-ll as the percent of attending, throughout 
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Contingfcncy 

The tcaclu.r bcpan to consistently place "bip red C's' on the. 
correct ansv^crs on Peter's assirnnicnt , and praised him for his good 
work. At the same time, sh».. ignored any incorrect responses. When 
Peter worked appropriately, he received a 'happy face card' to take 
hom«^ which stated, 'I have worked hard today.' With the parents 
cooperation, Peter received enthusiastic praise at home for receiving 
these cards. The cards wi.re exchanged for at least ten minutes of 
undivided attention from Peter's father. When five cards in on(- 
week Were earned, Peter accompanied his father on a special activity 
during the weekend. 

RESULTS 

Figure 1 shows that during baseline the average percent complete 
of the daily work assigned to Peter vjas 93%, ranging from 67% 
to 100?^. The- average percent corre ct was 7P?^ , with a range of . 
50% to 97%. The average percent of attending was 8n%, with a range 
of 70% to 100%. 

When teacher attention, big red C'g, happy face cards, and ' 
parent attention at home wert. made contingent upon Pvter's appro- 
priate acadc-mic behavior, all thrti.' be'haviorr. increased. The 
percent comi.let*. increased to a me^an of 99%. On all but one day, 
Peter comple.ed the total assignment. The p^.rcv.nt correct increased 
to a nt^nn of 97, ranging from 73^' to 100"^, The. percent of attending 
incn ased to p m^ an of 97%, ranging from 90^^ to 100%, 
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Fig. 1. A measure of Peter's completion, accuracy and 
attending during math periods. 

DISCUSSION 

Systematic and consistent application of various modes of 
teacher and parent attention successfully increased the academic 
behavior of Peter. A scienti-fic verification was not carried out 
because it was felt that it would be detrimental to the child. 
During this study, Peter's attitude appeared to change. The teacher 
reported he was much happier in school. He volunteered answers, 
smiled, made new friends, and experienced greater success in all 
aca.leraic areas. He was reported to have said, "I really like work 
now. I just made up my mind to do it, and I can!" His parents 



reported a happier attitude, at hopc vdth fewer undesirable 
behaviors bcinp emitted* They wert extremely pleased with 
his improved acad *^ic success . 



Catherine Noonan - Christ th^. Kinr School 
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Subjt;r.t cind clnssroom 

f'atthcw was a tcn-ycar-old fourth-pradc boy who attended 
a parochial school. Matthcv) experienced rrtat difficulty in 
reading, and was at least a year behind fourth-gradt n adinp level. 
Matthew's spelling was inaccurate. He scored no nore than four 
words correct out of twenty on any spelling test piven durinp the 
year. 

B ehavior 

Since Matthew had not passed any spelling tests that year, 
the teacher chose to work on spelling, behavior. On the Monday of 
every v;eck, Matthew vaii j»iven a list of 28 sptllinp, vords to study 
in any way he chose. H» was requin-.d to writ( each word ten tiroes 
and pass this in to the teach« r on Thursday of the sarc week. 
On Friday, Matthew and hia class \'K:r<. pr«'Stntcfl ?n of the 2r 
words. T.St v'OT'ds wciu. randomly chof;cn by th* t<^chir. 
fU.asureT^ent artd rel i a bility 

Thv. behavior inuasurt.d was th. percent correct on this final 
spelling test. Reliability .'.th asur< f v.'ere carried out by a second 
obser ver pt. rioelically correeting th«- tv.st indop* ndi ntly , and cori- 
parinr the results with tht. tcachLr 's data. Both the obscrvtr and 
the teacher v,v r«.. found to b«.. in lOf)"., agr- t m* rit on .ill thri:f 
reliability cht cks. 

l eaching/learning methods and mator.ia Is 

The weekly list of spelling v-'ords; was taki.n frorn thi fourth- 
gtMde: spelling book, t-'y V/ord Book- Four (Lyons and Carnahan, IPr?.) 
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Tht tcnchcT iw^iU (\ wt.ik ly r.pi llinr t. r,t by plriciii)'. cm 
X K cidt, thv iniGGpt llcd wordr. and writing' the p< rc. nt cori'cct 
at tht. top of the papA . Th» ti Bt Wris; tJu n tm turn, d to r*atthiw. 

Con t in| ;,v-ncy 

The tiachcr corrcctt.d tin v;»,K.ly fjpi lUn^' tv-r.t by plflcinr a 
red C next to the words spdltd com ctly. At the top of the 
paper Gh.. plact.d thv pcrrcent correct, r^ritthew wns told that wht n 
he co!ni)ltted the written aGni.pnment ( ach week and obtain* d a scort 
of 70?. or better on thf teat, he would i arn th( ri^ht to attend a 
Boy Scout nee tins for that wt.ek. The lO'i correct criteria rerained 
in effect for four v;iekG, at which tiru- the criteria was incruar.ed 
to eo*?, corrtct for lour mori v;eekG. Finally thi criteria was; in- 
creased to 8!i% correct, v;he rr it remaint d for th«' r-jnt of tbi- ntudy. 
Matthi:w's mother allowed him to att»;nd thi- Boy Scout meotinpr. 
when \u Pe-t criteT'ia. 

rirur\ 1 shows thi rc» nt (H.->rr« ct for . ach va c kly nptllinp 
test. During' ba:;elin<. , th* avt rar,*. percent cornet war. Ifi?. , ran^inp 
from 5% to ^O";- . 

During' cont in^.ency , r^atthew's tent scor. r increased to an 
avt r.ijv- ot Bf>", eoT-reCt , with a ran>'( of f>n^, to 90'^, Mattliew irn t 
tJii. «. Gtabl i r;h^ (1 erittrir' on all occainonr. but two. 
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Fig. 1. Percent correct on weekly spelling tests. 

DISCUSSION 

The systematic application of a home consequence for appro- 
priate academic behavior was demonstrated to successfully increase 
the spelling accuracy of this fourth-grade boy. The teacher began 
to consistently praise Matthew for his appropriate work in spelling 
and other academic areas. She reported a general improvement in 
his reading ability as well. The success of this study depended 
upon the consistent application of the reinforcement by Matthew's 
mother. Without her cooperation, the results of this study might 
have been less dramatic. 

This study demonstrates the effectiveness of parent/teacher 
cooperation in helping to improve a child's academic behavior. 
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PROCllDURllS 

Subject and classroorp 

Tammy was an cip^ht- year-old child in th( fourth yc^ar of 
school. She had a niinima] hearing loss* Tn tht- pant the school 
speech therapist worki.d with Tammy on articulation problems. 

Tammy's classroom teacher worked witli small proups of four 
to five children to develop specific skills in r^adinfr and math. 
There v;ere 21 children in the- classroom. 

Behavior 

At the beginning of the school year » Tammy's teacher not»>d 
that Tammy mispronounced the consonant *'s' in nearly every word 
in v;hich it occurred. When Tam.my mi spronounci d an * s* , the teacher 
often asked hi^.r to say the v;ord a)7ain. Tammy occasionally substi- 
tuted another word without an s and thus avoided another mis- 
pronunciation . 

The ti'acher discusr^d the po5^>p>ibili ty of more therapy sessions 
with tht spic^ch therapist. Since Tammy could product, tht: ' s' correct- 
ly whe.n she madv a concentrated ellort^ the: speech therapist 
indicate d that more sessions v;e re net nt-^.ded. F^ov.u:vc r, practice 
in normal conversation v/^^s ess<ntinl, 

A mispronounce d s' was dt. fin^ d as a ' th' sound produced by 
improper form.ation of thi. tonpue and t^e^th* 

H eacur* m<:nt and r el iabiHty pro cedure s 

Durinp a small p.roup readinp session of fifte.en minutes dura- 
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tion, the teacher depressed a tally counter every time Tammy mis- 
pronounced an g'-. a second observer counted and tallied mispro- 
nounced s's' during the same time period on several occasions. 

Teaching/learning methods and materials 

During the fifteen-minute session., the teacher asked the group 
questions about a specific story in a basal reader. All children 
had an opportunity to answer and discuss the questions when called 
on by the teacher. 

Baseline 

The teacher depressed the tally counter whenever Tammy emitted 
a mispronounced ' s' . She did not ask Tam>my to repeat the words, 
but continued v/ith the lesson. 

Contingency 

The teacher explained to Tar.my v.'hat she had been counting. 
Tammy was given a bar graph with the results of the last day of 
baseline colored in. On any day when Tammy made the same or less 
mistakes than the day before, she was allowed to color in the graph. 

Measuremient and reliability procedures v;£ carried out by 
the teacher and an independent observer in the sane m.anner as before. 

FESULTS 

Figure 1 shows that during the five days of baseline procedures, 
the number of mispronunciations ranged from M to IP, v;ith an average 
of Ih r.ispronunciflt ions . 

During nine days of contingency procedures, the number of 
mispronunciations ranged from 0 to T, with an average of 3. 

o 
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Measurements of reliability were obtained on five occasions 
throughout the study. Figure 1 shows this reliability by co- 
functions. 
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Daily number of mispronunciations made by Tammy 



DISCUSSION 



Through an AB design, it is apparent that "graph-feedback" 
procedures may have been effective in helping Tammy produce the 
correct "s" sound. The teacher reported that Tammy was also attempt 
ing to pronounce the "s" sound correctly during other periods of 
the school day. 

It is not possible in this design to deliniate which variable, 
if any, controlled the child's behavior — that of the child's know- 
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ledge of the teacher's tally procedures, or the ^raphinp continpency 
itself. However, the teacher developed an effective procedure for 
follov; up activities after Tammy had received help from a school 
specialist . 
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PROCEDURES 

Subject and classroom 

Connie was a seven-year-old girl in the first grade. The 
preceding fall, Connie obtained a score of 36 ( lov'-nediur.) on the 
?1etropolitan Readiness test. This study was carried out in the 
learning center where Connie's class went daily. 

Behavior 

Connie attempted little of the assifincd v;ork during the 30 
minute learning center period. V/hen she hurried through the vjork 
at the end of the period, it v;as inaccurate. Connie's printing 
was poor . Her teacher asked her to copy a model letter, upper 
case on one side of the paper, lower case on the other as many 
times as possible in a f ifteen-rinute period. An overlay with 
thicker irodol letters was placed over Connie's paper. If her 
letter fit v/ithin the confines of the rodel , the Icttor v.'as 
judged accurate. 

T' casurement Procedures 

The teacher counted the number of correctly formed letters. 

Baseline 1 

The ttacher gave Connie a pencil, an eraser, and lined paper 
v;ith one model upper case letter on one side and one model lov?cr 
case letter on the other. At the end of a f i ftctn-r.inuto period, 
the- teacher collected th(-; paper. 



Contingency 1 

The ttachcr made a special loose leaf notebook for Connie. 
V,*hen Connie accurately formed at least in letters during the 
fifteen-minute period^ she was allowed to put the page in the 
book and take it home. The teacher also went to Connie at 
three-minute intervals and checked her v;ork for accuracy. 

S cientific Verification 

Thf. teacher kept Connie's notebook v;hich Connie thought 
she had left at home. She did not rake checks for accuracy at 
three minute intervals. 

C ontinpency 2 

For the first four days, the teacher reinstated the three- 
minute accuracy checks. The notebook v;as then returned on the 
fifth day. 

Thinning 

The tim.c period was shortened to Ih minutes, and the teacher 
made one accuracy chuck in the riddle of the period. 

RESULTS 

Figure 1 shows that during base-line the number of accurately 
formed lt.tters ranged from 0 to 3, with an average of 1. During 
Contingv^ncy 1, there was a range of P to 21 correct letters, vdth 
an ave-rage of lU . Turing scientific verification, correct letters 
ranged from. 1 to 8 , with an average of U . In Continge ncy 2, the 
range V7as 7 to 25, v/ith an average, of 15. V.'hcn th*- thinning process 
was instituted, the range v;as 10 to in, with an average of 13 
correct letters. 

o 
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Fig. 1. Daily number of correctly formed letters 



DISCUSSION 



Connie's rate of correct letter foi'mation rose dramatically 
during both contigency periods. The three-minute checks by the 
teacher when reinstated alone during the second contingency, for 
the first four days showed that this was as effective a reinforcer 
as the notebook. The rate stayed almost exactly the same when 
the notebook was returned. However, during the thinning process, 
when Connie was allowed half as much time to work and the teacher 
made one check, she still maintained an average of 13 letters. 

The teacher reported that Connie took great interest in her 
writing work, she asked to do over the letters that were assigned 
during the reversal period, and she was able to tell the teacher 
which would be the correctly formed letters before they were checked 
with the overlay. 
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